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FACT 8&8 COMMENT 


Le THE discussions that take place wherever 
interested groups take up the subject of the 
reduction of living costs, there is practically a 

unanimity of opinion that 
A Practical Answer “commodity prices must 
lo a Country- come down,” but that, on the 
IVide Problem. other hand, “wages must 





not.” Just how such a seem- 
ingly paradoxical accomplishment can be brought 
about, the street-corner philosopher seems to be 
unable to explain. 

A New York firm recently put forward a 
very practical answer to the problem of reducing 
prices without reducing wages by calling together 
the executive heads of the various departments 
and putting before them a plain statement in 
words about as follows: 

“With the reduction of prices that is taking 
place, there has been, we believe, more or less 
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speculation as to the probability of wages being 
reduced accordingly. We wish to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that we have no intention to 
bring about any wage reduction, but in order for 
this to be avoided, it will be necessary for our 
employees to increase their sales in either one 
of two ways. By expediting their service to cus- 
tomers so as to increase the number of customers 
handled by each individual, or second, by greater 
effort and attention to the wants of customers to 
increase the amount of sales made to the custom- 
ers served.” 

We say that this is a logical solution because 
it is aimed at the reduction of overhead expense 
and not specifically at a cut in wages. The theory 
back of the proposal is that if the employee is 
interested in good wages, he must be equally in- 
terested in rendering service which makes those 
wages both possible and profitable. 

We have not much hope in readjustment ap- 
.peals that are based upon the moral obligation 
which employment entails, nor have we a great 
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deal of faith in some of the utopian theories of 
co-operation to which many pin their dependence, 
but we have a wholesome faith in any scheme 
which links wages definitely with service, where- 
by the man or woman who really works is re- 
warded and drones are not permitted to encumber 
the payroll. 

It was pointed out to their subordinates in the 
departments by the executives. in the case we are 
describing, that a little extra speeding up ali along 
the line would increase the volume of sales and 
the profit thereon. If, ina group of twenty sales- 
people, each one would serve one extra customer 
a day or promote one extra sale to the majority 
of customers served, an important increase in the 
gross business was bound to result, this increase 
readily justifying the continuation of the wages 
at their present satisfactory limit. 

If, on the other hand, no extra effort was 
put forward, the general sales would be so 
affected by reduced prices and their relative 
profits, that a wage reduction would inevitably 
follow. 

The heart of the theory is its incentive to 
make men want to do what they ought to do as a 
quid pro quo for the wages received. Further- 
more, it attacks the principle of bolshevism at its 
very root, for bolshevism, is, after all, not the 
waving of a red flag or the making of anarchistic 
speeches, it is the spirit within the individual that 
says to him, “You don’t have to do anything you 
don’t want to do.” Kill that spirit by wholesome 
lessons of effort honestly rewarded, and bolshe- 
vism will die of its own inertia. 


HE one outstanding argument presented by 
the architect to his client in opposition to 
the work of the decorator is briefly this: “T built 
this house and I wish to see it 

The Attitude 
of the Architect 
in Opposition to 
the Decorator. 


properly furnished and deco- 
rated. I don’t care who does it, 
so long as it is done right. But 
the decorator is, after all, a 
merchant in so far as he has a 
lot of furniture and fabrics to sell. Possibly he 
is a weaver of tapestries, and has a cabinet-mak- 
ing shop and makes furniture, He strives to put 
into the furnishings of a house the things that he 
has in stock or for sale. While, on the other 
hand, an architect has nothing to sell, and his 
selections are therefore not restricted by the 
slightest influence of commercialism.” 
This is the stereotyped argument of the 


architect. In other words, the architect is above 





suspicion while the decorator must be watched— 
an assumption that is offensive in the extreme. 

The arraignment is based solely upon the 
theory that the decorator’s taste and judgment 
are subjugated to selfish motives. 

The decorator is attacked by the architect 
because he has a commercial instinct; he is at- 
tacked by the wholesaler because he hasn't a com- 
mercial instinct. 

He is criticized because he doesn’t carry a 
stock, and he is criticized because he does carry 
a stock. 

He is charged with being a theorist and a 
dreamer, with no practical knowledge of the 
business, and he is quite as often charged with 
being a mere artisan, a cabinet-maker, a super 
upholsterer, designer or producer with no aca- 
demic qualifications. 

He is abused for working on a commission 
basis, thus following the ethics of the architect; 
and he is damned for doing a merchandise busi- 
ness. 

On the one hand, the man with the office in 
his hat, is commended for his strictly professional 
status. On the other hand, his fellow decorators 
protest against competing with a man having no 
overhead expense; and wholesalers regard him 
and his tendencies to borrow samples as a general 
nuisance. 

Nobody has decided whether the decorator 
is a business man or a professional man. We 
don’t know as we care a great deal about this 
much mooted subject ; but we do resent the gen- 
eral attitude of the architect in his condemnation 
of the decorator’s honesty and its effect on the 
characters of a vast number of reputable men. 

There are unscrupulous decorators, but there 
are unscrupulous architects also. There are archi- 
tects who work in with the supply men, who split 
commissions, but as a rule they are a reputable 
body of men, and the same charitable conclusion 
can be accepted in behalf of the decorator also. 





WILLOW FURNITURE IN DEMAND. 
N HIS recent return from a trip throughout 
New York State S. P. Sulo stated that he 
found a heavy demand for willow furniture. 
Having anticipated this demand last Fall, 
Mr. Sulo, unlike many other manufacturers, did 
not cut down his factory force, but kept produc- 
tion at the maximum with the result that the Sulo 
factory now has on hand a large and varied as- 
sortment of willow furniture for immediate ship- 
ment. 
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BREAKFAST ROOM IN A NEW ENGLAND HOME 


The pallor of the painted walls and enameled furniture is relieved by draperies of lively colored prints. 








CHENEY BROTHERS “INVITATION” SILK EXHIBITION 


Remarkable display of silken products by Cheney Bros., as recently rearranged in Cheney Hall at South Man- 
chester, and there visited by 175 merchants, buyers, costume designers, interior decorators and publishers. 








IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL DESIGN MOVEMENT 


An Organization Formed for the Development of Extraordinary Talent Where Found in the 

Public Schools of the City of New York—A Movement Stimulated by the Board of Alder- 

men with the Assistance and Co-operation of the Board of Education and the various Art and 
Industrial Associations of New York. 


N MARCH 5, at the call of Hon. F. H. La 

Guardia, president of the Board of Alder- 
men, a number of architects, artists, publishers, 
and manufacturers met at the City Hall for the 
purpose of discussing ways and means for de- 
veloping the talent which lies dormant in the chil- 
dren of our public schools, not ordinary, but ex- 
traordinary talent. 

This meeting resulted in the formation of an 
organization called the Industrial and Art Edu- 
cational Committee of the City of New York. 

Mr. La Guardia explained that our schools 
are attended by thousands of children, many pos- 
sessing great ability, and those of foreign birth 
having in some cases inherited talent from gene- 
rations of handicraft skill. 

These children develop their art tendencies 
up to a certain point, but with little encourage- 
ment they soon drift into other pursuits and are 
lost to the industrial world. 

The meeting aimed to evolve a plan by which 
this great wealth of material should not go to 
waste, and it was decided that those present 
should constitute an advisory committee, and that 
two working committees be formed, an educa- 
tional committee and an industrial committee. 
The educational committee would deal entirely 
with the discovery of unusual talent. 

Every teacher in the public schools will act 
in co-operation with this committee, and where 
the committee concludes that a pupil deserves 
development, his name should be reported to 
the industrial committee. The industrial com- 
mittee is practically a clearing house. It is made 
up of representatives of all the associations in 
New York who are interested in industrial art. 

This committee reports these names to the 
various associations represented in its member- 
ship, and it is optional then with such associations 
or any of its members to go further into the mat- 
ter. 

The trades all need designers. 

We are confronted by European competition 
of the keenest character, and we cannot afford 
to ignore the art side of industry. It opens up, 
moreover, greater possibilities and gives an as- 
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sociation the opportunity of assuming a worthy 
responsibility, and where talent is found, adopt 
it, foster it, support it, be a big brother to it, give 
the child not only the means of acquiring an edu- 
cation, but counsel him, help him, and when his 
education is completed, see to it that he gets em- 
ployment. 

It will mean hundreds of big brothers all 
over, the city—members of these associations, 
stimulating these youngsters in their careers. 

There is no financial obligation involved. 
The work of assisting these children is entirely 
voluntary. If an association, impressed by the 
ability of a pupil, wishes to assume the responsi- 
bility of a scholarship, they can do so. Or, if any 
member of an association wishes to take that 
child into his employ, giving facilities for attend- 
ing night classes, that also is his privilege. There 
is nothing obligatory in assisting. The only thing 
that is pledged to the movement is the pledge of 
helpfulness. The nature of that helpfulness is 
left to each association and to the individual to 
work out in their own way. 

Every teacher in the public schools will act 
as a scout for the movement; but it is a move- 
ment not to deal with talent of mediocre quality 
but of unusual quality, which deserves to be 
trained and encouraged. 

Every teacher is interested in the work be- 
cause they have all seen the pitiful waste of 
material which is continually going through their 
hands—great and irreparable loss to the art in- 
dustries. 

The educational committee, which has to do 
with the discovery of talent, is made up of the 
following men: Charles Dana Gibson, chairman; 
Fred. W. Gondy, Wm. Edwin Rudge, Ray Green- 
leaf, Lloyd Warren, Raymond M. Hood, Thomas 
Hastings, Frank W. Richardson, J. Mahin, and 
Mr. Falls, of the U. S.. Vocational Training 
School. 

The industrial committee is made up of the 
following: C. R. Clifford, chairman; Florence N. 
Levy, of “The Art Center,” secretary; George 
McGeachin, O. J. Gude, Charles R. Lamb, W. 
Frank Purdy, William Laurel Harris, Stephen 
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A retail service advertisement of unusual merit. 


Varni, Mary G. Manahan, M. Mosessohn, of the 
United Waist League of America; J. J. Nevins, 
of the American Assn. of Woolen & Worsted 
Mfrs.; John Sullivan, of the Assn. of National 
Advertisers; George S. Lewy, of the Dress & 
Waist Mfrs.’ Assn.; Robert S. Tipping, Jewelry 
Crafts Assn.; F. W. Budd, of the Silk Assn. of 
America; Frederick S. Lamb, Decorative Glass 
Mfrs.’ Assn.; Felix Meyer, of the Lace & Em- 
broidery Assn. of America; Edmondson Warrin, 
of the Pottery, Glass & Brass Salesmen’s Assn. ; 
Robert Dulk, of the Master Craftsmen of New 
York; H. A. Gould, of the Allied Wall-Paper 
Industry; Ruth L. Sparks, of the Decorators’ 
Club; David N. Mosessohn, of the Associated 
Dress Industries of America; Solomon Woler- 
stein, of the Garment Salesmen’s Assn.; Irwin 
J. Schaie, of the Lace & Embroidery Travelers’ 
Assn.; Frederick I. Cox, of the Silk Travelers’ 
Assn.; T. W. Richardson, of ‘the Gift & Art As- 
sociation of America; Julius Siegbert, of the 
Converters’ Assn.; Frederick S. Taggart, of the 
Sterling Silverware Mfrs.’ Assn., and Mr. Eric- 
son, president of the American Designers’ Assn., 
and Harry Wearne. 





NEW FACTORY FOR OEHRLE BROS. 
HE Merchants’ Hotel, Third Street, above 
Callowhill, Philadelphia, once considered the 
largest and most sumptuous hostelry in Philadel- 
phia, is being razed to make way for a factory 
building for Oehrle Bros. Co., upholstery trim- 
ming manufacturers. 

The property covers a ground space of 103 x 
250 feet, and when alterations are completed 
Oehrle Bros. will have an extra manufacturing 
space of about 25,000 square feet. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the transfer of the title to 
this property the ownership is traced back to the 
Penn family. 


The new building will be used by Oehrle 
Bros. for manufacturing purposes, to extend 
their production to drapery and lamp-shade trim- 
mings, rope portiéres, etc. 





THE SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DECO- 
RATORS’ DINNER. 
HE Society of Interior Decorators of New 

York City held their second annual dinner 
at the Hotel Biltmore, on the evening of March 
15. This society is composed of members and 
executives of the largest decorating firms in the 
city, and with their guests they made an attend- 
ance at the dinner of about one hundred and 
thirty. 

Frank W. Richardson, president of the 
society, was toastmaster. After a short address 
he introduced the speakers of the evening, whose 
subjects covered all phases of interior decoration. 
Among the speakers were A. Barnard Coutan, of 
Coutan & Co.; J. Monroe Hewlett, president of 
the Architectural League; Robert Edmund Jones, 
a stage decorator, and Allen Wardwell, a lawyer. 

The Society of Interior Decorators is four 
years old, and its activities have covered every 
field pertaining to the welfare of its members. It 
has constituted itself what is probably a comm't- 
tee of rules for the conduct of members of its 
profession in’ commercial matters, and has been 
further active in settling labor disputes which 
threatened to tie up decorating in New York City. 

The dinner committee consisted of John 
Sloane, chairman; Paul Baumgarten, Louis Kil- 
marx, Horace Moran and J. Greenleaf Sykes. 

The present officers of the Society of In- 
terior Decorators are: President, F. W. Richard- 
son; vice-president, Francis Lenygon; secretary, 
T. Atkins Tout, and treasurer, Louis Schmitt. 
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First Home of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





in Fourteenth Street. 


THE STORY OF THE MUSEUM 


HE ‘many exhibits held at the Metropolitan 
Museum during the last two or three years 
have brought this institution strongly to the at- 
tention of many men and women associated with 
the decorative trade. No matter what the other 
museums may be, the Metropolitan Museum has 
not become a mere storehouse of artistic treasure 
but has succeeded in making its influence felt 
throughout not only the artistic, but the commer- 
cial world. 

Such exhibits as the five industrial art ex- 
hibits, held to show objects of modern industrial 
art, the inspiration for which came from museum 
sources, has gone a long way to make this insti- 
tution of national importance. 

Therefore, to many it will be interesting to 
know something of the early history of the mu- 
seum. On July 4, 1866, certain American resi- 
dents and students in Paris dined at the Pré Cate- 
lan to celebrate their national holiday. The affair 
was of an informal nature, and after dinner those 
who were inclined to oratory gave way to their 
desires. One of the speakers was John Jay, 
afterwards United States Ambassador to Austria, 
who talked on “The American Invasion of the 
Old World,” and in the course of his remarks he 
suggested that it was time for the American 
people to construct a national institution and art 
gallery. 

On the following day, several of the partici- 
pants in this celebration gathered again, and with 
Mr. Jay addressed a memorial to the Union 
League Club, of New York, urging the establish- 
ment of a museum “for the benefit of the people 
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at large.” This memorial further represented 
that the Union League Club itself might “prop- 
erly institute the best means for promoting this 
great object.” 

The Union League Club was selected be- 
cause two years previous, that is, in 1864, it had 
organized and sponsored the great Metropolitan 
Picture Fair, which was held in the old Four- 
teenth Street Armory, for the benefit of the 
United States Sanitary Committee. This affair 
was such a success that the originators of the 
museum idea in America decided the same 
organization should be behind the new project. 

Now, by a queer turn of affairs, Mr. Jay 
crossed the Atlantic almost on the same steamer 
with the memorial, and shortly after his arrival 
in New York was made president of the Union 
League Club. Therefore, the project had a friend 
at’ court when it came up for discussion. He 
turned the memorial over to the art committee, of 
which George P. Putnam, the publisher, was 
the chairman. 

On October 14, 1869, Mr. Putnam was ready 
with his report. It recommended that on Novem- 
ber 23, a meeting be arranged, and public-spirited 
citizens likely to be interested in the museum 
project be invited to attend. Invitations were 
issued to members of the Union League Club, 
the National Academy of Design, the Institute of 
Architects, the New York Historical Society, the 
Century, Manhattan, and other clubs. Three 
hundred guests crowded into the theater of the 
Union League Club on Twenty-sixth Street. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant presided and remarked that 








if one-tenth of the money which was then being 
stolen from the city—those were the days of 
Tweed—were expended on a museum of art, “we 
might have reposited in spacious and stately 
buildings collections formed of works of art left 
of the world’s great artists which would be the 
pride of our country.” 

At this meeting another committee was 
formed to forward the plan. The Central Park 
Commissioners were named members of the com- 
mittee, and on January 31, 1870, an election was 
held, and John Taylor Johnston was elected 
president. On March 24, 1870, the first annual 
meeting was called, and a constitution was 
adopted. On April 13, the State of New York 
granted a charter. 

In the Summer of 1870, William T. Blodgett, 
one of the museum trustees, traveling abroad, 
bought one hundred and thirty-four canvases of 
great value for about $100,000. He had no 
authority to make the purchase, but this did not 
deter him and he sent back the collection to New 
York. When he reached home he advised his 
fellow trustees that they could, if they wished, 
have these paintings for the price he paid for 
them plus transportation charges. The pictures 
were taken. 

Now the museum had some excellent can- 
vases but no place to hang them. They eventually 
received a promise for a half-million dollar 
building, to be erected in Central Park, but thev 





knew it would be years before the building would 
be ready for occupancy, and did not wish that 
the public interest which the public was beginning 
to manifest in the project should die out in the 
meantime. Accordingly they leased, at $9,000 
per annum, a building at 681 Fifth Avenue. It 
had been the home of the Albert Dodworth 
Dancing Academy. It was not very large, but 
was more than big enough for all the possessions 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It was 
opened to the public on February 22, 1872. 

It was not until the afternoon of March 30, 
1880, fourteen years after John Jay’s address in 
Paris before the art students, and ten years after 
the appointment of the provisional committee, the 
doors of the Central Park building swung open 
and the public streamed into the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

From that time the museum’s history has 
been one of slow but steady growth. 





FIVE BUYERS OFF FOR EUROPE. 

Y THE last of this month, Messrs. J. A. Hob- 

son, of Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Wash- 
ington; E. H. Buchorn, of L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis; R. Owens, of J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit; C. Martin, of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, and D. C. Redfield, of Wm. Taylor 
Son & Co., Inc., Cleveland, all members of the 
Retail Research Association, will have sailed for 
Europe, to be gone a month or six weeks. 





The present museum building in Central Park. 








INTERIOR DECORATION A 


STUDY 


ArTICLE VI. 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration 
—Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 


HE decorator, and especially the wall-paper 

man, has an argument for sales more potent 
than any of the usual arguments, and one that 
few men in the trade ever thought of. 

A decorator clinched a good order recently 
by calling the attention of a client to the fact that 
one office building in New York saved $14,000 
annually by properly painting the interior. 

“Your electric light bills in this house,” said 
the decorator, “are 50 per cent. more than they 
ought to be, simply because your ceilings are too 
dark and your side-walls too dingy. You would 
save money if you had your ceilings, at least, 
done over. You 
would get the benefit 
of all possible reflec- 
tion in light which is 
now absorbed by the 
gray of your ceil- 
ing.” 

The advice was 
followed, with the 
result that when 
finished other things 





were done in the 
way of new furnish- 
ings. But it was 


this practical 
thought which led 
the way. 

The trouble 
with the trade at 
large is that they are 
too much disposed 
to regard the subject of color and light as theo- 
retic and impractical. It is not theoretic—no 
more so than the laws of chemistry. 

The pure white wall will reflect more light 
than walls that are tinted. White blotting paper 
absorbs 18 per cent. of the light; newspaper, 
which is of a grayer tone, absorbs from 30 to 50 
per cent; blue paper absorbs 75 per cent., and 
black cloth absorbs 99 per cent. An interesting 
table on this subject is published in “Color 
Value.” 

The walls and the furnishings of a room, of 
course, have their effect, but the one important 
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The light-reflecting power of bright ceilings and walls 
may be advantageously used to create reductions in elec- 
tric light bills. 


factor is the ceiling, which, like a lamp-shade, has 
reflective value greater by far than all other parts 
of the room, and it is a thing to consider quite 
as seriously as the character of the glass reflec- 
tors themselves. 

We know what the result is in a room where 
the electric reflectors are gray with dust, and it’s 
the same with the gray of the ceiling. 

An optician tells the story of a man who 
came to him, complaining of failing eyesight. A 
test showed no serious trouble, and the sugges- 
tion was made that the trouble might be with his 
lighting system, and, sure enough, it was simply 
the case of a ceiling 
which was grayed 
from tobacco smoke 
and soot, and con- 
tinually calling for 
increased voltage 
and increased ex- 
pense. 

But this specific 
experience is not 
the only experience 
of practical value in 
color consideration. 
Scientific investigat- 
ors have repeatedly 
determined that col- 
or has a direct influ- 
ence upon tempera- 
ment. 

Innumerable 
tests have been 
made, but in lieu of any demonstrations on the 
subject, let’s content ourselves in determining 
physical effects, how colors affect us, and how 
they have affected the world at large. 

There is no question of the fact that red is 
a stimulating color: it is the red flag of anarchy; 
it is the red flag of danger; the red light of warn- 
ing; it is the color of heat and power. 

Blue, on the other hand, is synonymous in 
our minds with quiet, serenity, even despondency. 
We speak of a blue prospect, a blue day, or a blue 
Presbyterian. And yet, in its softer tones, blue 
stands for serenity, constancy, and truth. 








With yellow we associate two thoughts: with 
the golden yellow we think of gaiety and joy and 
youth. With the saffron yellow we associate 
baseness; we speak of a yellow play, or yellow 
journalism ; it conveys contempt. 

If these are the thoughts which unconscious- 
ly come to us through generations and genera- 
tions, there must be an influence in color. 

All minds are not attuned to the same re- 
sponses. You can shake a red flag before a bull, 
and you know the result. The excitability 
aroused in the animal by the sight of red may 
account in some measure for a man in a violent 
rage “seeing red,” but as a rule, notwithstanding 
the fact that science has determined that red is 
exhilarating, it has no apparent effect upon the 
cultured mind. Unquestionably, however, color 
has its associations which we cannot deny. A 
firecracker is red because associated with the 
bang of the color. 

With these facts before us, we should not 
ignore the influence of color in decoration. A 
Western physician has got entirely away from 
white walls in his operating rooms and dormi- 
tories, and has selected a deep green for the floor 
with a more cheerful tone of green running up 
the walls about 6 feet as a dado. Above this the 
wall is painted white. The ceiling is a bright 
buff. The colors were chosen because they were 
quietening. They were the least stimulating. 








They were the colors nature furnished—the color 
of the woods and grass. The white was selected 
from an efficiency standpoint. White gave the 
highest degree of reflection to the light used on 
the operating table. 

The color thought in this hospital is along 
the right direction, because we know of many 
people who look with horror upon a hospital be- 
cause of the severity of its stern surroundings. 

Only last month, in THE UPHOLSTERER, we 
referred to a penitentiary where color is being 
introduced into the cells of the inmates for the 
psychological effect upon temperament. 

If the hospitals and penitentiaries can per- 
ceive a direct influence in the use of color, it 
would seem as though much greater results could 
be secured through the medium of a clientele that 
represents more responsiveness to estheticism be- 
cause voluntarily in accord with it. It is through 
color rather than line that atmosphere is created, 
and it is therefore deserving of: study. 





MISS IVORY INCREASES FLOOR SPACE. 

UE to her rapidly increasing clientele and the 

necessity for larger quarters, Miss Jessie L. 
Ivory has taken over an entire floor at her pres- 
ent location, 220 East Forty-first Street. Miss 
Ivory specializes in furniture decorating, original 
lamp-shades and similar lines for the trade and 
for her own clients. 
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Dignified dining-room treatment in a moving picture produced by Universal Film Co. 














TAKING THE DECORATIVE IDEA TO THE PUBLIC 


NE of the most interesting developments of 

recent years in connection with the retail sale 
of decorative accessories for the embellishment 
of homes is the lecture idea, which is becoming 
an important part of the stock in trade of some 
of the most progressive stores throughout the 
country. 

This service, in some instances, has been 
brought to a very high plane. The T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, was one of the first of the large 
stores, who to our knowledge took up the lecture 
idea in a comprehensive way. This firm has en- 
gaged at different times men of national reputa- 
tion in the decorative field to give a series of lec- 
tures covering a period of several days, these 
lectures being given in their own auditorium, and 
so arranged as to cover in the series the entire 
subject of home furnishings, illustrated by ex- 
ample and demonstrated with the materials the 
store supplies. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., some 
three years ago started their lecture service in a 
different way. Instead of holding their lectures 
on their own premises, they co-operate with the 
women’s clubs in the towns adjacent to their own 
city. The lectures are given under the auspices 
of some responsible organization which, in return 
for the service rendered, agrees to provide a satis- 
factory audience and a suitable auditorium in 
which the lecture is to be arranged. In this way, 
Bamberger’s have developed a local reputation 
which brings them many invitations and constant- 


ly gives opportunity for the display of their fab- © 


rics to large, interested audiences. 

For instance, on March 30, in the auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club, of East Orange, N. J., a 
lecture on “The Romance of Cretonne” was given 
before an audience of five hundred people. On 
Monday, April 4, the same lecture was given in 
the city of Passaic before an audience of one 
hundred and twenty-five. The lecture and demon- 
stration of fabrics in both instances being given 
by John W. Stephenson, with the assistance of 
Bamberger experts. After both lectures refresh- 
ments were served. 
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It should be stated, however, that though 
Bamberger’s supply an adequate stage environ- 
ment of rugs, furniture, lamps, draperies, etc., 
they are careful that the character of the lecture 
and demonstration should be of the highest pos- 
sible class. There is no conspicuous mention of 
the firm of L. Bamberger & Co., and the atmos- 
phere of the function is entirely educational with 
only the barest possible indication of the commer- 
cial. As distinguished from the plan of Bamber- 
ger’s and the T. Eaton Co., in employing an out- 
side lecturer, A. C. Goode, of Roshek Bros., 
Dubuque, Iowa, an upholstery buyer of many 
years’ experience and decorative training, has 
organized the scheme of giving lectures himself 
covering the various subjects of home decoration 
throughout the territory contiguous to his own 
city. Mr. Goode co-operates with universities, 
schools and women’s clubs, and has had very 
gratifying success in demonstrating the value of 
educating the public to an appreciation of beauti- 
ful home accessories. 

In Mr. Goode’s department also he has put 
in operation the selling of material for draperies 
and of furnishing therewith a pattern, or, in the 
case of expensive goods, of cutting the goods 
ready for the customer to make up at home. 

In Reading, Pa., Stanley W. Laubach, of 
C. K. Whitner & Co., has been working along 
similar lines to those followed by Mr. Goode. 

In all of these cases, so far as we can obtain 
particulars, there is a unanimity of opinion that 
this kind of service is not only productive of 
direct business in return, but that it stimulates 
lively interest in the subject of home furnishings 
generally. 

The subject of home furnishings is one of 
which the average woman will never grow tired, 
and it is surprising how much appreciation an 
audience of club women will express in lectures 
and demonstrations of home furnishings. In- 
deed, it is said to be a common thing for the audi- 
ences to applaud the various fabric displays as 
vigorously as they would the rendition of a musi- 
cal number. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


H. Chambers, a well known interior deco- 
rator of Baltimore, was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco. 

Herbert Rogers, with M. H. Rogers, Inc., 
has been visiting the trade on the Pacific Coast. 
A selling representative for this territory will 
probably be appointed before his return to New 
York. 

The Albert Hugo Co., upholsterers, which 
has been in business at Los Angeles for the past 
year, has moved to San Francisco, where quar- 
ters have been taken over at 1510 Devisadero 
Street. 

C. E. Thorne, who has been with S. & G. 
Gump & Co., San Francisco, in the decorative de- 
partment, has resigned and has joined the staff 
of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., under 
Charles Anderson. 

The Tozer Co., which is engaged in the in- 
terior decorating business at San Francisco, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, by John Gordon, W. A. Bragg and Hannah 
S. Autler. 

The Western Novelty Co., headed by L. S. 
Howlans, has opened a factory at 995 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for the manufacture of 
silk lamp-shades. 

George Wilson, buyer of furniture for W. & 
J. Sloane & Co., San Francisco, has taken over 
the management of the upholstery and drapery 
department in conjunction with his former duties. 
He succeeds Andrew Himmelmann, who becomes 
a general salesman. 





Frank Ely, buyer of floor coverings for 
many years for the John Breuner Co., Oakland, 
has retired and has been succeeded by John Drew, 
of the Sacramento store of this concern. 

S. Harris, who handles draperies in a whole- 
sale way, with headquarters on Mission Street, 
San Francisco, is making a buying trip to the 
Eastern markets. 

Louis Caro, of the wholesale house of Caro 
& Upright, San Francisco, left recently on a buy- 
ing trip to New York. The stocks of this con- 
cern have been greatly reduced of late by the 
steady demand for goods for immediate ship- 
ment. 

J. B. Fitzpatrick, special internal revenue 
agent from New York, has been assigned to du- 
ties at San Francisco. He is an expert in the 
valuation of works of art, tapestries, furniture, 
paintings and rare books, and will appraise the 





value of the personal possessions in a number 
of estates. 

A. J. Hart, proprietor of a large dry-goods 
store at San Jose, sailed from San Francisco in 
March for the Orient, accompanied by his family. 

Schussler Bros., for several years located at 
285 Geary Street, San Francisco, are preparing 
to retire from the retail business, at least for the 
present, but will continue to maintain a factory 
and wholesale quarters at 326 Grove Street. This 
firm makes a specialty of pictures and art goods, 
but of late has been paying considerable atten- 
tion to furniture and interior decoration. 

E. H. Belcher, manufacturers’ agent, with 
headquarters at 444 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned trom an extended road trip 
on which he booked a heavy volume of business. 
While individual orders were not large, they were 
very numerous, and retailers, as a rule, demanded 
early deliveries, stocks being light. A number of 
the mills are sold up for several months. 

Manufacturers’ agents on the Pacific Coast 
are united in the opinion that commissions on 
sales must be increased if they are to remain in 
business. Traveling expenses have become such 
a burden that trips that would formerly have 
netted a good profit now result in a loss. The 
long distance between large cities on the Pacific 
Coast makes road trips more costly than in other 
parts of the country. They also point out that 
excessive freight and express rates are interfering 
with business, the rates on dry-goods being es- 
pecially burdensome. Through a change in rates 
and classification, some lines of draperies cost 
four times as much for delivery from the mills 
as before the war. 

The sale of cretonnes in this territory has 
shown a great increase of late, much of this being 
due to the demand for this fabric for wearing 
apparel. Cretonne dresses and aprons are being 
featured in many places, and enterprising drapery 
men have been enabled to get rid of stocks pur- 
chased at high prices, without a loss. 

An unparalleled amount of theater decora- 
tive work will be offered the trade at San Fran- 
cisco this year, some of which will be of an ex- 
ceptionally high order. The Granada Theater, 
which will be the largest and finest motion pic- 
ture house on the Pacific Coast, will be opened 
in August; work is under way on Loew’s State 
Theater, less than a block from the Granada, 
while the Orpheum Jr., which will be completed 
within a year, is located between these two. Con- 

(Continued on page 88b.) 
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A “MOVIE” INTERIOR WHICH WILL STIMULATE 
INTEREST IN GOOD DECORATION 


See opposite page. 























THE STIMULATIVE EFFECT OF GOOD “MOVIE” INTERIORS 


HE moving-picture people are becoming a 

tremendous influence in the education of the 
public. At present, there is considerable criti- 
cism aimed at the morals of the pictures shown, 
and if we are to accept the theory that one’s 
moral sense is affected by the suggestiveness of 
the picture, we must also admit that a person is 
affected by other influences, and unquestionably 
thousands of people go back to their poorly fur- 
nished homes, discontented, because of the more 
charming interiors they have seen on the screen. 

These interiors are not always pretentious. 
They are frequently very simple, and if those 





we have selected for illustration this month are 
beyond the means of the average audience, they 
illustrate nevertheless the honesty of the work 
and the seriousness of the effort put into the fur- 
nishing of interior scenes on the film. 

Time was when the stage carpenter was 
selected to stage a picture, but to-day the pro- 
ducer employs skilled decorators. The views we 
have here shown are the work of Victor W. 
Camp, at present art director for Associated Ex- 
hibitors, Inc. Mr. Camp is known to many men 
in the trade, having formerly been engaged by 
the William A. French Co., of Minneapolis. He 











has imagination, and in all that he has done he 
shows a knowledge of actinic values. 

It is not easy to stage an interior for the 
camera. In the pictures here shown, taken from 
“The Riddle Woman,” Miss Farrar received 
$3,000 a day for her rehearsals. Naturally, with 
an investment of this amount, the background 
had to be right, not only from the esthetic stand- 
point but susceptible of photographic reproduc- 
tion. And it is not uncommon in filmland to have 
associated with the art director, the photographic 
expert who knows the photographic values of 
color. 

For example, the canopied bed and draperies 
in the Empire room are apparently of a light 
cream fabric, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
of royal purple. Hence, in the selection of mate- 
rials, the decorator must know how to get con- 
trasts. Mr. Camp’s work has been successful 
not alone because of 
his technical knowl- 
edge of these values, 
but because of his 
knowledge of the 
periods and his happy 
faculty of assembling 
and grouping. 

But it is not 
alone the art spirit of 
' the picture which 
must be considered by 
the decorator, he must 
consider also the ac- 
tion in the play, and 
his grouping must 
permit of this action. 

It is not always 
possible to arrange 
furniture according to his sense of propriety. A 
certain section of his stage must be left for ac- 
tion. He has technical considerations to meet 
which are a serious handicap to his imagination. 
He is not allowed to use mirrors unless he ex- 
pects reflection. He is not allowed to use glass 
at the window for the same reason. 

In our illustration, showing the Gothic win- 
dows, he gets his effect by having these windows 
paneled on wire screen with black strips. To the 
audience, these windows appear like a leaded 
glass window. You can see through it but there 
is no reflection because it is not glass. 

So, it would seem from this slight reference 
to a phase of the decorator’s work on the screen 
there is more to know than interior decoration. 





A moving picture setting by Victor W. Camp. 





CHENEY BROS. HONORED BY THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 

MIDST the impressive surroundings of the 

court of King Darius in Babylon, set up in 
the south wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Architectural League made its thirty- 
sixth annual presentation of medals this year, 
marking the first award of the new medal in Arts 
and Crafts. 

In announcing the award, President J. Mon- 
roe Hewlett said it was the purpose of the league 
to give recognition to industrial art equally with 
those of the other arts. 

The work of jewelers, metal workers, pot- 
ters, furniture makers, decorators and textile 
manufacturers of all classes was considered, 
with the help of a committee from the Metro- 
politan Museum, the award being made to Che- 
ney Bros., the great silk manufacturers, of South 
Manchester, Conn., 
for their work in 
bringing true art de- 
signs in silks before 
the people through 
their marvelous de- 
velopment of weaving 
by power looms. 

Following the 
award of medals, an 
elaborate pageant, 
with music, depicting 
the episode of “Dan- 
iel in the Lions’ 
Den,” was given by 
members of the 
league. 

The exhibit will 
be open until May 5, 
at which time the pageant will be repeated in cele- 
bration of the installation of Howard Greenley 
as new president of the league. 

It is a regrettable fact that it was not possible 
to have the flooring laid before the rooms were 
used for the exhibit. The dirt, which is the only 
flooring in the exhibits below the balcony, gives 
to the whole thing something of the atmosphere 
of a circus. 

Among those who have exhibits of high 
character are Sidney Blumenthal & Co., the 
Derryvale Linen Co., Kensington Mfg. Co., 
Costikyan & Co., Somma Shops, Persian Rug 
Manufactory, H. Michaelyn, Inc., Hollenbeck 
Studios, Edgewater Tapestry Looms, Chamber- 
layne, Inc., and Cheney Bros. 
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*. . . 
Classical drapery arrangements suitable for modern adaptation. 


FOR ADEQUATE DRAPERY TREATMENTS 


E BELIEVE that people generally, and the 

decorative trade in particular, are coming 

back to a healthier and saner appreciation of the 
theory and function of draperies. 

For a number of years, draperies have been 
considered merely as an adjunct to furniture, 
floor coverings, pictures, and other ornamental 
furnishings. It has been considered, moreover, 
that while they were desirable as adjuncts to the 
other furnishings, they could be dispensed with 
at will, or treated with scant 


never have survived the period of 1890, when 
practically every article of movable furniture in 
the “parlor” of that day was made the excuse for 
the display of some sash, festoon, or tidy, ad 
libitum, ad nauseam. 

In the furnishing of a room, draperies serve 
the purpose of modifying light, of softening 
angular architectural construction, or introducing 
color and providing pleasing lines and curves, 
both as a foil and as a compensation to the other 

lines presented by contiguous 





consideration without the room 
suffering because of their defi- 
ciency. 

Drapery treatments, there- 
fore, have occupied no staple 
place in the thought of the pub- 
lic, but have been subjected to 
the whims and opinions of this, 
that, and the other decorative ad- 
viser, to magazine and news- 
paper writers who profess a 
knowledge of the subject of in- 
terior decoration, and to the in- 
dividual fancies of the home 
owner and occupant. 

We have gotten safely over the peak of the 
simplicity stage in the matter of drapery treat- 
ments and are passing through a phase of drapery 
that might be termed the millinery stage of fuss, 
frills and furbelows, and the time is propitious 
for the sensible consideration of the question of 
drapery treatments in their relation to the con- 
venience and comfort of the furnished room. 

If draperies had not served both a useful 
and pleasure giving purpose their use would 
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furnishings. To do this, how- 
ever, a drapery must be con- 
sidered in its relation to the 
other furnishings. It is not a 
distinct unit, self-sufficient and 
independent, and it can seldom 
be the dominating feature of its 
environment. Draperies are im- 
portant and necessary in direct 
ratio to the way in which they 
serve the purposes we have out- 
lined. If they fail in any one 
particular, they lack just that 
much of full success, and these 
considerations are important at 
this time because there is an anticipated tendency 
to return to the more elaborate styles of drapery 
treatments which are associated with the late 
Eighteenth Century. 

The extent to which better types of drapery 
treatments can be successfully introduced will 
depend largely upon the care with which their 
design, proportions and color are suited in rela- 
tion to the environment they are intended to 
grace. 











Draperies sold as draperies alone are mere- 
ly a unit of merchandise more or less profit- 
able to handle, according to the ability of the 
salesman, but draperies, considered as units of 
decoration, as elements of a desirable ensemble, 
as necessary adjuncts to the room, otherwise 
complete, but incomplete without them, are the 
means of providing pleasure, creature comfort, 
and aesthetic delight, thereby producing a sense 
of satisfaction frequently greater in proportion 
than their comparatively moderate cost would 
suggest. 





SCHLESINGER FACTORY TO MOVE. 
N MAY 1, M. Schlesinger, Inc. will remove 
their factory equipment to their new building 

at 295 Vernon Avenue, Long Island City. This 
move is due to the rapid growth of their business, 
which requires that their present location be de- 
voted entirely to showroom purposes. 





A Dutch painted corner cupboard of the middle 
Eighteenth Century. 








TWO BOOKS ON TEXTILES. 

WO important books on the subject of textile 

construction have been issued from the press 
of Isaac Pitman & Son, New York. The first 
book, approximately 340 pages, covers the subject 
of “Hand-Loom Weaving,” and is from the pen 
of Luther Hooper. It is copiously illustrated with 
line and half-tone illustrations, and in addition to 
the modern methods of hand-loom weaving, it de- 
scribes very clearly the progress of weaving as 
an art, giving also a number of historic examples 
of woven tapestries from various museum collec- 
tions. Price $3.75, postpaid. 

The second book, along equally interesting 
lines, is “Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving,” by 
Mrs. A. H. Christie. As the title implies, this 
book makes a distinction between needle embroid- 
ery and weaving, the differences between the two 
being carefully explained. The text in both in- 
stances is supplemented by careful line drawings. 
Half-tone illustrations of typical fabrics are of 
considerable assistance in obtaining a survey of 
the fabrics produced during the various historic 
epochs. Price $4.25, postpaid. The book com- 
prises about 400 pages, including illustrations, 
and with the companion book mentioned above 
is part of the Artistic Crafts Series. 





KAPOCK AND REEKOH FABRICS IN 
DEMAND. 
THEODORE ABBOTT is certainly an 
© optimist. At the present time he says, “We 
are oversold for four weeks in advance and are 
seriously considering working overtime to catch 
up with orders.” They are now featuring their 
Reekoh furniture coverings, which include a large 
variety of patterns in a remarkable combination 
of colors. They: are manufacturing period 
damasks, which are used for all kinds of drap- 
eries and wall-coverings and are made up in vari- 
ous period designs. Their Kapock casement 
cloth has a wonderful silk effect, and what is 
called “Soldro Crinkle” is a patent crinkle weave 
in self-colors. On account of their high artistic 
qualities, Kapock fabrics are now being used very 
extensively for stage settings. 





LA FRANCE TEXTILE CO.ALTERATIONS 

XTENSIVE alterations are under way in the 

mill of the La France Textile Co. to increase 

the floor space, which will include larger offices 

and improved display facilities. This concern in- 

creased their equipment considerably, installing 
several jacquard looms. 
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SOME INTERE 


| pce time to time we receive requests for 
the titles of the best books on the various 
subjects involved in a study of interior decora- 
tion. Examination of the many books that have 
been published has led us to pick out the thirty- 
five titles listed below, and we present these be- 
lieving that as a whole they form a comprehen- 
sive library on the subject of interior decoration 
and that individually they are worthy of perusal. 

No man can learn any trade, business or pro- 
fession from books alone. Experience in the 
field, running up against the practical as well as 
the theoretical, is necessary before he can thor- 
oughly master his subject. But this does not 
mean that books should be neglected, inasmuch as 
in them are set down the fundamentals of what 
he must know before any experience will do him 
a great deal of good. 

All of these books may be purchased through 
the offices of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
Decorator. Those marked with a star we have 
in stock, and the others are obtainable only on 
order. Prices quoted include postage. 

Batiks, How to Make Them, by Pieter Mijer; illus- 
trated; $2.75. 


Chats on Old Clocks, by Arthur Hayden; 80 
plates; $4.25. 

Chats on Cottage and Farm House Furniture, by 
Arthur Hayden; illustrated; $4.25. 

Chats on Old Furniture, by Arthur Hayden; over 
100 text and full-page illustrations; $4.25. 

*Color Value, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated; $1.50. 

*Cutting and Draping, by John W. Stephenson; 
over 300 illustrations; $4.00. 

; Decorative Textiles, by George Leland Hunter; 
illustrated ; $25.50. 

Design, Theory and Practice, by Ernest A. Batch- 
elder; $2.45. 

Furnishing the Home of Good Taste, by Lucy 
Abbot Throop; 1920 revised and enlarged edition; 250 
pages, 81 illustrations; $4.75. 

Furniture of the Olden Times, by Morse; $6.25. 

Furniture of Our Forefathers, by Esther Single- 
ton; 346 illustrations; $5.25. 

*Furniture Upholstering, by John W. Stephenson; 
over 700 illustrations; $4.00. 

Hints on House Furnishing, by Walter Shaw Spar- 
tow; illustrated; $2.75. 
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STING BOOKS 


Home Furnishings, by George Leland Hunter; 
illustrated ; $2.75. 

House Furnishing and Decoration, by Abbott Mc- 
Clure and H. D. Eberlein; 285 pages, 34 illustrations ; 
$2.75. 

Interior Decoration, by Rolfe; $1.65. 

Interior Decoration, Its Principles and Practices, 
by Frank Alvah Parsons; 284 pages, 69 illustrations ; 
$3.75. 

Jacobean Furniture, by Helen Churchill Candee; 
43 illustrations; $2.25. 

Lace Book, by N. Hudson Moore; fully illus- 
trated; $3.75. 

*Lace Dictionary, by C. R. Clifford; 225 illustra- 
tions; $2.00. 

Lamp Shades, How to Make Them, by 
Earle, with instructive illustrations; $2.75. 

*Lecture Tips on Decoration, by C. R. Clifford; 
$1.00. 

Low Cost Suburban Homes, by 
Wright; 120 pages, 87 illustrations; $2.75. 

Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson Moore; 70 
illustrations; $3.75. 

Old World Lace, byeClara M. Blum; illustrated; 
$10.25. 

Painting and Decoration, by Walter Pearce; $4.00. 

*Period Furnishings, by C. R. Clifford; 2,371 illus- 
trations; $6.00. 

Practical Book of Interior Decoration, by Eber- 
lein, McClure and Holloway; $8.75. 

Practical Cabinet Maker and Furniture Designer, 
by Fred T. Hodgson; 372 pages, illustrated ; $2.25. 

*Room Beautiful, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated; 
$5.00. 

*Rug Dictionary, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated; 


Olive 


Richardson 


*Rugs of the Orient, by C. R. Clifford; 141 illus- 
trations; $4.00. 

Tapestries, Their Origin and Renaissance, by 
George Leland Hunter (paper cover edition only) ; 
$12.75. 

Tapestry Book, by Helen Churchill Candee; illus- 
trated in color and in black and white; $6.25. 

*Vest Pocket Drapery Compendium, by John W. 
Stephenson; 25 cents. 


The above are by no means all of the books 
on their different subjects. There are many 
others, some of them of equal value to any which 
we have listed, but for the most part, the listed 
books are priced within the reach of every man’s 
pocket-book, and for that reason we believed it 
expedient to mention them rather than others sell- 
ing in some instances at almost prohibitive prices. 
They are authoritative, written by experts fit to 
handle their subjects. 











THE FURNITURE OF OLD SPAIN 


F ALL the European styles in furniture 

there are perhaps none so articulate as the 
styles of Spain in its three grand periods. For 
this reason these periods are well worthy of the 
study of contemporary craftsmen. They con- 
tained striking examples of work which show 
not only the traces of the personality of the indi- 
vidual workman 
but also record 
the nation’s 
characteristics 
qualified by out- 
side artistic in- 
fluences. 

It is impos- 
sible to record 
what manner of 
furniture was 
used in Roman 
or Visgothic 
Spain. No single 
example has 
been preserved 
for our exami- 
nation. But it is 
probable that 
the primitive Iberi- 
ans used furniture 
in crude imitation 
of that used by 
the Roman con- 
querors, such as 
the eating couch 
and tables con- 
structed against 
the walls and sup- 
ported by two 
sticks doing service 
as legs. 

In the Middle 
Ages and continu- 
ingtothe Tenthand 
Eleventh Century 
we find the houses 
of the well-to-do 
furnished in a style 
of rude magnificence. 


seum, 


But here again the style 
is not nationally characteristic, inasmuch as it 
was borrowed for the most part from the Roman 
and Byzantine styles. 

Therefore, the first real period in Spanish 
furniture dates from the dawn of the Thirteenth 
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Century. The Moorish and Arabic tide of con- 
querors, with their religion and art tendencies, 
had receded, and Spain saw Christianity as the 
prevalent faith. With the coming of Christianity, 
Spain acquired the architecture of its churches— 
the Romanesque, Gothic, etc., and the general 
forms of this architecture soon made its influence 
felt in the art of 
the Spanish cab- 
inet-makers. 
These early 
craftsmen 
worked _ princi- 
pally in oak, and 
their genius 
mostly confined 
itself to the cre- 
ation and elabo- 
ration of chests 
used as ward- 
robes, bridal 
coffers, and for 
like purposes, 
because at this 
time tables and 
chairs, aside 
from those used by 
church dignitaries 
and the like, and 
many other pieces 
of furniture which 
to-day we consider 
absolutely essential 
to reasonable liv- 
ing were consider- 
ed more or less as 
luxuries, 

In these chests 
are plainly evident 
variations in the 
carving from the 
Gothic mode as 
practisedin France 
and Italy. The 
carving is of phe- 
nomenal richness 
and shows evidences of the legacy of Eastern art 
left by the Moors and Arabs on the Peninsula. 
Certain of these chests are inlaid with precious 
stones and bits of metal and enamel, and in others 
the reliefs and tracings on the pointed arches are 
gilded. The fittings and hinges are of wrought 
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iron in intricate design, sometimes silver-d. 

All of this furniture had the closest per- 
sonal relationship to its owners. Armorial bear- 
ings are prominent in the carving, and this dis- 
play of heraldry is more frequent than in the 
carved furniture in any other section of Europe. 

In the Sixteenth Century begins the second 
period in Spanish furniture—Gothic decorations 
were more or 
less discarded, 
and the influ- 
ences of the 
North African 
schools grew 
stronger. This 
may be seen 
particularly in 
the cabinets 
called wurgu- 
eiios, a name de- 
rived from the 
town Vargos, in 
the province of 
Toledo, where 
these cabinets 
were said to 
have originated. 
We illustrate with 
this article two 
varguenos. ‘They 
are gorgeousiy 
carved and are 
rich in iron 
mounts, decorated 
with sculpture in 
openwork. The 
majority of these 
chests are made of 
walnut, wood 
which superseded 
oak in the second 
period, but others 
are made of chest- 
nut and a few are 
of ebony. Because 
of the delicacy of 
the carving, the 
gorgeousness of the inlays and the richness of 
the iron mountings, the vargueiios are among the 
most beautiful things in the whole of the Span- 
ish furniture. 

Throughout the Sixteenth Century, Spain 
undertook the study of the art of Italy, when the 
Renaissance was in full bloom. Numerous Span- 
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Seventeenth Century Varguefio. 


ish craftsmen went to Italy and brought back 
with them ideas which they developed and suc- 
cessfully made a part of their own national styles 
of decoration. All of this was good preparation 
for the glory of the Seventeenth Century, the 
third and grandest period in Spanish furniture. 
The best examples of the beauties of this period 
are to be found in the high-backed chairs of wal- 
nut, exquisitely 
carved, and in 
the leather 
screens painted 
and ornamented 
with colors and 
gilt. 

In the 
Eighteenth Cen- 
tury began a 


period of de- 
cline. Froma 
technical point 
of view the 
work of the 
Spanish crafts- 
men was. still 


good, but it 

shows a certain 
lack of originality 
and _ spontaneity 
and is no longer 
representative of 
anything distinctly 
national. 

At the pres- 
ent time there is a 
decided interest 
among decorators 
in Spanish furni- 
ture and furnish- 
ings of the grand 
periods, There 
have been several 
large sales of bona 
fide antiques large- 
ly attended, and in 
many of the ex- 
hibits of modern 
furniture, decorative fabrics, etc., the Spanish 
note has been prevalent. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that there is a place 
in American decorative schemes for the Spanish 
influence. Spanish furniture has the grandeur 
and the atmosphere suitable to be included in the 
furnishing of many of our great houses. 


Albert 








MEETING OF TRADE JOURNALISTS. 
N AN effort to be of the utmost assistance to 
the administration, a party of trade journalists 
attended a meeting in Washington on April 12. 
The subject for discussion was to discover the 
best means whereby the trade journals can assist 
the government to a higher business efficiency. 
This meeting is a logical following of other 
meetings held with government representatives 
during the war, when it was proved conclusively 
the amount of influence trade journals possessed 
and the amount they could do to stimulate busi- 
ness men to help the government in its different 
activities. Although the war is over, the need 
for the sort of assistance business organizations 
can give is not past. If we are to enter into the 
state of prosperity everyone is looking toward, a 
general speeding up in all branches of commercial 
activities must take place, and to call this neces- 
sity to the attention of business men throughout 
the country is the legitimate province of the trade 
journals. 





COMPLETE EXHIBIT OF HOME 
FURNISHINGS. 

HE Dayton Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have 

opened up eight example rooms illustrating 
the service of their home-furnishing studios. The 
rooms are very complete, showing not only the 
rugs, furniture and draperies, but innumerable 
accessories, such as lamps and pictures; even 
glassware and chinaware is shown in the dining- 
room—thus demonstrating the completeness of 
the Dayton Co.’s stock. They sent out a circular, 
also, to their trade accompanied by eight return 
postal cards, illustrating the rooms in the exhibit. 
The work is in charge of William G. Lloyd. 





DERRYVALE LINEN CO. EXHIBIT. 


S ANNOUNCED in the last number of Tue 

UPHOLSTERER AND INTERTOR DEcorRATOR, the 
Derryvale Linen Co. exhibited the first of their 
hand-printed linens for the decorative trade at the 
Architectural League exhibit. They showed four 
patterns of various colors, a Chinese Chippendale 
design, a Jacobean design, an early English pat- 
tern suggesting Grinley Gibbons, and a pattern in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance. These were 
shown in enough colorings to suggest thirty-one 
different treatments. 


—— after May 1, F. Schumacher & Co. 
will remove to their new building at 58-64 
West Fortieth Street. 





LIGHTING IN STAGE DECORATION. 


‘HE electrician is becoming a very strong in- 

fluence in decoration. In a recent theatrical 
setting the background of the scene was a drapery 
extending full height and width of the stage. 

It was designed in black and white, but when 
the colored lights were thrown upon it from the 
side wings and proscenium top, the white ab- 
sorbed the full color value of the lighting and the 


’ draperies were simply beautiful. 


Moreover, the character of the colorings 
changed with the colorings of the lights, and as 
the rays of lights were directed to various parts 
of the curtain, the scheme took on a variety of 
colorings. 

The same idea has been developed to the 
highest degree by a French electrician, who has 
made his background of such colors that they 
can all be altered by the lights. 

Thus, a yellow light thrown upon a scene of 
white and blue changes it to yellow and green; 
and with red thrown upon a yellow and blue, the 
color becomes orange and violet. Moreover, as 
the quality of the light increases from dimness to 
highest intensity, varying alterations are made in 
the tone of all the colorings. 

We are attracted to the beauty of these ex- 
periments on the stage, and there is no reason 
why they should not be applied also in private 
homes. 

We realize the charm of electric lighting 
under a lamp-shade, and if beauty can be secured 
through this limited medium, the possibilities are 
inexhaustible if extended to a broader scope. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


The Parkside Furniture Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been incorporated for $5,000, to deal in furniture and 
upholstery. Marks Cash, 8 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, is 
one of the incorporators. 

Confidential Credit Co., Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated for $50,000 to do an instalment business in 
all household furnishings. 

Boaze Co., Inc., have recently been incorporated 
for $25,000, to manufacture awnings, shades and cur- 
tains. They are located at 124 South Church Street, 
Rockford, II. 

Lee Miller has opened a rug, lace curtain and 
drapery shop at 635 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Miller has been with the Lowry & Goebel Co. for the 
past twelve years. 

Baylor-Stephenson Co., Kingsport, Tenn., expect 
to put in a line of wall-papers. They handle draperies, 
rugs and furniture. 

L. W. Emmons Co., the Atlantic City, N. J., in- 
stalment dealers, have incorporated for $125,000. 

The Granville Uph. Auto Top & Furn. Co., 272 
Cherry Street, Waterbury, Conn., expect to add a line of 
rugs. 

Anderson & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., have incorpo- 
rated for $100,000, to open a department store. 
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INTERIORS FROM AN HISTORIC MANSION 





See article on page 79. 


The Blue Room. 
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The principal bedroom. 


BEDROOMS IN THE WESTOVER MANSION 


See opposite page. 














A HISTORIC HOUSE DISMANTLED 


OT LONG ago, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, was held a sale of tne furnishings of 
the Westover Mansion, an old Virginia house on 
the James River, near Richmond. The Westover 
Mansion originally belonged to Lord Delaware, 
and was named Westover by him after his Eng- 
lish manor house of the same name in Somerset- 
shire. During the Civil War it was preserved 
from the destruction visited upon so many old 
Southern houses by the fact of its being the head- 
quarters of both General McClellan and General 
Fitzjohn Porter. Not many years ago it was pur- 
chased by Mrs. C. Sears Ramsay, who added to 
the original furnishings in the house, restoring it 
to its English Eighteenth Century style. 
The dismantling of an old house, especially 
one having historical associations and furnished 


in a style typical of the period of its first own- 
ers, must necessarily bring a feeling of regret to 
all lovers of the beautiful in home decoration. 
However, there comes a time when such things 
must be, and having come, it is pleasant to think 
that the furnishings of a house such as we have 
described will pass into the hands of collectors 
who really understand and appreciate their beau- 
ties. 

We are privileged to show with this article, 
views of several rooms of the Westover Man- 
sion before it was dismantled. Most inter- 
esting are the views of the dining-room, the prin- 
cipal bedroom, and the bedroom known as the 
Blue Room. 

In the dining-room are excellent examples of 
the Eighteenth Century cabinet-makers’ art. Its 





Drawing room, Westover Mansion. 








cnarm lies in its simplicity, which, although at 
once apparent, possesses no taint of the frigidity 
so often found in rooms of a like character. In 
the principal bedroom the most interesting object 
is the English four-post bed, with its exquisite 
hangings of silk with a floral border. In the room 
known as the Blue Room, there is an English in- 
laid and lacquered four-post bed which is very 
beautiful. It is inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
lacquered in gilt on a black background with flow- 
ers, leaves, and scroll borders. It has a molded, 
fluted and inlaid cornice. 





A VALUABLE INDUSTRIAL BOOK. 
N ORDER to arouse public interest in their 
aims, which are mainly to encourage a con- 
tinuance of American chemists’ activity, stimu- 
lated during the war, the Chemical Foundation, 
an incorporation embracing as members about 
one hundred and fifty of the largest manufactur- 
ers of the country, are distributing copies of 
“Creative Chemistry,” published by Edwin E. 
Slosson. 

Mr. Slosson’s book is more than unique in 
the scientific field inasmuch as it is an exposition 
of its subject in non-technical terms understand- 
able by anyone, even the veriest tyro in the sub- 
ject. It covers in detail the recent achievements 
in the chemical industries and points out to its 
readers of what vast importance to America is 
pre-eminence in creative chemistry. 





NEW STRAHAN PAPER. 

NEW wall-paper has been placed on the mar- 

ket by the Thomas Strahan Co. Most papers 
are limited to repetitions of design by the usual 
widths of twenty, twenty-two and thirty-inch 
papers. Until the present time wall coverings of 
wide repeat in variety of pattern would not fit 
into any wall space. However, the new Strahan 
paper, which they call Sixty-Two Forty-Five, 
comes in strips twenty-eight inches wide, and the 
pattern is printed vertically continuously through 
the roll. It is adaptable to any space, and by its 
use any wall space may be covered without there 
being too great a frequency of a repeat. 





HE Harris Co., whose textiles carry the 

“Gold Leaf” trade mark, have announced 

an exceptional price offer in connection with their 

range of colored burlaps. The goods are 36- 

inches wide, 50 yards to the piece. Unusual in- 
ducements are offered for bale lot business. 





SHOWING NEW DECORATIVE FABRICS. 
MONG the new fabrics recently brought out 
by J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., there is a coarse 

homespun-like texture called Abbottstone flax. 
It is unlike anything we have hitherto seen, and 
is composed of coarse flax threads closely woven 
like tapestry and printed after the manner of cre- 
tonne. The pattern on the sample shown to us 
was inspired by Grinling Gibbon’s carvings at 
Belton House, being somewhat altered from the 
original motif in order to produce a continuous 
running pattern. This fabric is fifty inches wide 
and can be used for furniture coverings as well 
as for draperies, either in the natural flax ground 
or in the bleached. 

The firm are also showing a number of silk 
and finely mercerized fabrics which are identical 
with the fabrics carried in their line prior to the 
war. These comprise damasks in several varieties 
including stripes and huge Renaissance florals, 
Venetian tinsel tapestries and cretonnes. With 
all of these fabrics the firm makes a specialty of 
showing companion textures in great variety and 
so diversified is their stock that they can as- 
semble fabric groupings in every color for every 
fabric they handle. 

Another new textile exemplifies the use of 
mohair yarn. It is called mohair gobelin and is 
offered in a variety of plain and colored weaves 
as well as in printed patterns of staple design for 
furniture coverings and for draperies. The yarn 
dye is absolutely fast. The attractive qualities 
of mohair yarn, together with its wonderful dura- 
bility, make this fabric of interest for a number 
of varied uses. These are but a few of the new 
examples that are found in the Thorp stock, con- 
stituting both new departures in textile produc- 
tion and new importations of novelty textures 
which have been unobtainable since the war 
period. 





CLOTHING MADE OF CRETONNE. 

HE Powers Mercantile Co., of Minneapolis, 

Minn., have been trying a rather unusual ex- 
periment in their drapery department, and H. 
Hood, the buyer of the department, is very much 
pleased with the results. They made up about 
sixty hats in various patterns of cretonne, and 
displayed them in the drapery department as well 
as in the display windows. They also showed 
coats, skirts, suits and aprons of cretonne, and 
especially successful was the sale of what is 
known as the Blue Bird pattern, made by Elms & 
Sellon. 
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N EDUCATIONAL campaign is being 

undertaken by the Allied Wall-Paper Indus- 
try. It promises big results. It is in direct line 
with the thought expressed in an article published 
in THE UpHOLSTERER, December, 1919, “For Bet- 
ter Homes, Educate the Children.” In this article 
we call attention to the fact that there are over 
20,000,000 children in the United States, a large 
proportion of whom attend the public schools. 
These children, from the time they get into the 
kindergarten classes, are educated along super- 
ficial lines. As they graduate they are taught 
kitchen economics and hygienics. In some cases, 
the sweet girl graduate is given a course of mod- 
ern art or sculpture, or a smattering of architec- 
ture, but it is obviously a more practical thing to 
teach her something of the subject which makes 
a home more attractive. 

It is all on this theory that the Allied Wall- 
Paper Industry is developing its campaign. The 
children of to-day are the home-makers of to- 
morrow, and a child’s interest in the subject of 
interior decoration, moreover, is communicated 
to the family, parents and friends, and in time 
the child also becomes a more intelligent observer 
of home decoration. 

It is not the object of the Allied Wall-Paper 
Industry to preach wall-paper from an obviously 
selfish standpoint, but wall-paper as a factor of 
interior decoration, and the campaign is not con- 
fined to children alone, but to churches, societies 
and dealers. 

It is interesting that this campaign should be 
undertaken at this time when, due to the initiative 
of the Hon. L. H. La Guardia, president of the 
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“For Better Homes Educate the Chil- 

dren” Is the Basis of the Allied Wall- 

Paper Industry's Propaganda, Which 
Is Nation-Wide in Scope. 


HOMES 





New York Board of Aldermen, representatives 
of all the industrial art associations and societies 
in this city have been brought together to co- 
operate with the Board of Education in reaching 
the children of the public schools for the purpose 
of discovering professional talent. 

The La Guardia movement is being organ- 
ized into two committees, an industrial commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of C. R. Clifford, and 
the school committee, under the chairmanship of 
Charles Dana Gibson. These committees, as else- 
where explained in this issue, will work for the 
discovery of talent worthy of development for a 
professional future. 

The same movement may be extended na- 
tionally, but at present it will be confined to New 
York. The thought, however, with the La 
Guardia Committee and the Allied Wall-Paper 
Industry is the same, namely, that the public 
schools offer a wide field for cultivation. 

It is very much to the credit of the wall- 
paper men that they should have been the first 
of the decorative trades to pioneer this move- 
ment. 

H. A. Gould is the executive head of the 
work, which will include lectures by Miss Taylor, 
who is already on the road for a four months’ 
tour, arranging club courses and engaging assist- 
ants. 

Many industries of all kinds have found it 
necessary to educate the public to an appreciation 
of its products. The decorative industries should 
not be behind in this movement, which time and 
again has been proved a paying proposition from 
a cultural as well as a commercial standpoint. 
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THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 


THE Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, the Upholstery Association of America 
held its sixth annual banquet on the evening of 
April 4. 

The function was well attended, over three 
hundred people sitting down at the tables ar- 
ranged around a space in the center of the room 
reserved for dancing. Between courses there 
was an excellent cabaret performance, arranged 
for by the entertainment committee. 

After the dinner, Leon S. Fox, former presi- 
dent of the association, read several letters and 
telegrams of regret from important members who 
were unable to be present, and then introduced 
John W. Stephenson, the present president. 

Mr. Stephenson, whose speech was the only 
one given during the evening, confined himself to 
going over the history of the association since its 
inception, relating its achievements during the 
war as a patriotic body, and before and after the 
war as an organization for the promotion of the 
welfare of its members and of the trade as a 
whole. 

After dwelling on the past, Mr. Stephenson 
suggested the promotion of certain plans for the 
future. 

Illustrating his remarks by references to the 
phenomenal success of the International Silk 
Show, recently held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, he brought forward the idea that the Up- 
holstery Association of America could be of 
enormous benefit to the upholstery and decorat- 
ing trades by getting back of a movement to 
make New York City at least once a year a cen- 
ter of activity in the home embellishment lines. 

He referred to the fact that prior to the war 
there were sold annually in this country $500,- 
000,000 worth of home furnishings, including 
carpets, rugs, upholstery goods, cretonnes, lace 
curtains and wall-paper, and assuming that 50 
per cent. of that material is a subject of New 
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York commerce, it is a logical conclusion that 
New York should take the initiative in promoting 
a movement which would create here a yearly 
exposition of the new styles, new materials, and 
new developments in decorative application, so 
that visiting buyers from all over the country 
could find in one center a representative collec- 
tion of what the market affords. 

The lines along which this exposition may 
ultimately be developed were merely sketched 
suggestively as possibly comprising an industrial 
section showing working processes, a trade sec- 
tion composed of exhibition booths, and an ex- 
ample section, showing either in related groupings 
or in finished rooms the application of the various 
products to the home. 

In this way it might be possible to enlist not 
only the interest of the firms producing uphol- 
stery materials, but also fine furniture manufac- 
turers, rug and floor covering manufacturers, 
picture manufacturers, wall-paper manufactur- 
ers, the decorative departments of the New York 
retail firms, decorators and the Decorators’ As- 
sociation; in fact, many related lines might be 
encouraged to participate in an exhibition of this 
kind which at present, like the upholstery indus- 
try, have no means of promoting an appreciation 
of the beauties of their products except through 
ordinary trade channels. 

From the enthusiasm which marked the con- 
clusion of Mr. Stephenson’s speech, it would 
seem evident that many of the firms whose repre- 
sentatives were present at the dinner were in fa- 
vor of his idea, and that there is a probability 
that steps will be taken in the near future to turn 
this idea into a concrete fact. 

The latter part of the evening was devoted 
to dancing, which was held in the Astor Gallery, 
adjoining the Grand Ballroom. As many ladies 
were present, this feature of the occasion was 
greatly enjoyed. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BaLpwin—W. B. Baldwin, upholstery buyer 
for N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, will not 
return from Europe for another month. 

Axssott—A. Theodore Abbott, head of the 
firm manufacturing Kapock decorative fabrics, 
has been recently elected vice-president of the 
new National Bank of North Philadelphia. 

Wuite—Wallace E. White, for many years 
associated with the Carman Mfg. Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with this firm to go with Mc- 
Cormack Bros., Tacoma, Wash., to take charge 
of their draperies, floor coverings and furniture 
departments, which have been enlarged since ex- 
tensive alterations were made in the store. 


Gorpon—M. M. Gordon, with Geo. H. De 
Luna, is now looking after the New York City 
trade for the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. Mr. Gor- 
don has heretofore had charge of the manufac- 
turing end in Boston, but will in the future spend 
a great part of his time in New York. 


BoyLte—Joseph A. Boyle has resigned as 
buyer and manager of the upholstery department 
of the Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, to 
accept a position as manager of the rug and 
drapery department of Steele-Meyers Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

NEwMAN—Martin Newman, formerly with 
L. Bamberger & Co., has become associated with 
Walter Goerke Co., of Newark, as upholstery 
buyer. Mr. Newman’s other connections have 
been with J. D. Wilson & Son, of Brooklyn, and 
previous to that with B. Altman & Co. 


BarTLeTt—W. C. Bartlett, upholstery buyer 
for the retail department of Stern Bros., has re- 
signed, his resignation taking effect April 1. Mr. 
Bartlett has been with Stern Bros. for a great 
many years, his interests through the entire period 
being more or less associated with the late Louis 
Kurr. When Mr. Kurr went to Altman’s, in 
1896, Mr. Bartlett, who had been associated with 
him in Stern Bros., went with him to become his 
assistant. Ten years later Mr. Bartlett returned 


to Stern Bros., and in 1909, when Mr. Kurr re- 
turned, the old relationship was again resumed. 
With the death of Mr. Kurr in 1914, Mr. Bartlett 
was given charge of the department, which posi- 
tion he has held ever since. He has, as yet, made 
no announcement of his future plans. 

Watson—Thomas H. Watson, of Marshall 
Field & Co., sailed for Europe, April 9, on the 
SS. Rotterdam. This is his first vacation in many 
years, and on his return he expects to make an 
important announcement. 

Zust—Walter Zust is now covering Chicago, 
Northwest and far-Western territory for Geo. 
Royle & Co. and the Oxford Textile Co. 

Zust—George Zust is assisting the New 
York office of Geo. Royle & Co. 

Lonc—Edward F. Long is now assisting the 
New York office of A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 

BaxTER—Clarence P. Baxter, for twelve 
years Boston manager for Elms & Sellon, has 
opened an office for himself at 41 Bedford Street, 
Boston, converting dyed yard goods. 

Fauser—G. M. Fauser has just received a 
shipment of designs from his Paris branch. 

GarpNER—Geo. H. Gardner, manager of the 
lace department of the Mills & Gibb Corp., is 
making an extended visit to the foreign buying 
markets. 

Lanpes—Irving L. Landes will open offices 
in the Phelan Building, San Francisco. He will 
represent Arthur H. Lee & Son, Ltd., Lee, Beh- 
rens & Co., Inc., and R. Carillo. 

Lewis—Berne Lewis started out last Mon- 
day to cover Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania and the two Virginias, carry- 
ing the lace-curtain line of F. Veith & Co., Inc., 
and the lines of Loveman Bros., New York. 





NCREASED business has caused B. Lowen- 
fels & Co. to rent the premises at 40 Cooper 
Square, a building which adjoins their present 
quarters. This will give them considerable ad- 
dition in space. 
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NEW TYPES OF FRENCH FURNITURE 


From the exhibit of Paul Mallon, Paris. The five chairs are covered with cushions of red velvet. The lit de 
repos is of macassar ebony. Designed by Lucien Ott. 
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A REMARKABLE C 


N THE department of Mr. Gauspohl, of the 
H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, remarkable 
interest has been created in the subject of cre- 
tonnes by the treatment shown in the illustration 
en the opposite page. The facade of the eight 
elevators covers a space 100 x 24 feet. This en- 
tire space has been covered with a single pattern 
of cretonne, predominating in orchid colorings, 
but broken above elevator doors by alcoves which 
contain window-boxes with living ferns. 
Between the elevator doors are panels, show- 
ing the use of plain companion fabrics with lam- 
brequins. Two large copies of Jane Burr’s poem, 
“My Cretonne Garden,” which was published in 
THE UPHOLSTERER seven or, eight years ago, are 
framed and hung in the center of each group of 
four elevators. Jardinieres and flower-boxes 
with living ferns are also disposed as an addi- 
tional decoration to the panels which separate 
the elevators. 
There are also four complete settings of reed 
furniture, with cretonne draperies, grouped at the 
front of the department. Each setting has a dif- 





The cretonne used by the H. & S. Pogue Co. in their 
display. 
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RETONNE DISPLAY 





ferent pattern and coloring, but harmonizes with 
the cretonne of the foyer wall. 

The treatment has attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only because of the harmony rep- 
resented in the foyer wall, but also because of the 
groupings of Summer furniture, which completes 
the Summery atmosphere. The poem has been 
made the central feature by its conspicuous 
framing, and it is not surprising that there have 
been so many requests for copies that Mr. Gau- 
spohl has already had more than five hundred 
copies made for customers. The poem was, we 
believe, first published in the New York Times. 
To the left of the poem below is shown a repro- 
duction of the Leona Mills’ fabric which has been 
used for decoration of the Pogue foyer. 

as ee 
MY CRETONNE GARDEN. 


I’ve a garden box of flowers just within my window 
sill— 
Clustered violets and roses, heliotrope and daffodil, 
And the peacocks strut among them, drinking water 
from a spring, 
And the treetops are a-flutter with the birds that never 
sing. 
How I love the trailing vines! 
And the pines! 
And the tiny little steeples with the bells that never ring! 


And my birds are never hungry and my leaves are never 
dry, 
For my box is made of cretonne, where the roses never 
die ; 
How I rest among the flowers in my dingy room at 
night, 
With my hands on big red roses, 
throat drawn tight! 
And the grind is all a blot, 
_ And forgot, ; 
For it’s Summer all the year when my garden is in sight. 


and my throbbing 


Someone told me that the flowers in the country really 
bloom, 
And the birds keep up a chorus just as steady as a loom. 
Oh! it must be fairyland, I think, for any farmer’s wife, 
With a lot of songbirds going like a zither or a fife. 
My! how wonderful it seems, 
In my dreams; 
Just like bolts and bolts of cretonne all unrolled and 
come to life! 
—JANE Burr. 
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ENTRANCE TO DRAPERY DEPARTMENT IN CINCINNATI 
STORE 


See opposite page. 








A UNIQUE EXPOSITION BACKGROUND 


The work of Hermann Rosse at the Second Annual Automobile Exposition, San Francisco. See opposite page. 
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THE DECORATOR IN EXPOSITION WORK 





Getting Away from the Ordinary Backgrounds of Buniing and Flag Decorations and Adopt- 
ing a Consistent Scheme of Good Ornamentation on Walls and Ceilings Contributed Largely 
to the Success of Several Large Expositions. 


HEN the great International Silk Show was 

‘ put on in New York, a show that was more 
successful from an artistic as well as financial 
standpoint than any industrial exhibit ever put on 
in this country, nobody had a comprehension of 
the value of the decorator’s contribution to the 
enterprise. 

Howard Greenley was brought into the plans 
of the promoters to furnish the background of 
the environment, and he demonstrated beyond 
question that the decorator can contribute as 
much to the success of a show of this sort as the 
stage manager to the success of a play. 

Business men are awakening to the value of 
artistic environment, are showing it in the way 
they display their goods, both wholesale and re- 
tail, and in their windows, but when it comes to 
a trade show, they too frequently neglect this fea- 
ture with the result that the displays are made 
in surroundings which are decidedly uninterest- 
ing. . 

Here is a big field for the decorator to culti- 
vate. 

When the Second Annual Automobile Exposi- 
tion was put on in San Francisco, the committee 
in charge visualized the usual makeshift trappings 
of bunting and flags of all nations, but it was 
finally decided to put the matter in the hands of 
G. A. Wahlgreen, of Denver. He in turn com- 
missioned Hermann Rosse to design the decora- 
tion of the floor and building. 

The first steps they took together were to 
form an exhibition program which called for uni- 
form treatment of the floor space, which was 
decorated with lanterns only. Each lantern hada 
lamp hung very near the floor so as to throw light 
on the cars where it was needed. No flowers 
were allowed, and exhibitors were requested to 
tie their radiators in the exhibition colors, which 
were yellow and black. 
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The show was housed in the huge Exhibition 
Auditorium. In ordinary times the central part 
of this building has a rather uninviting ceiling, 
dark, and with girders showing in purely con- 
structional and somewhat barren way. In this 
gigantic room Mr. Rosse built, or rather hung, a 
fantastic architectural scheme in tentlike fash- 
ion from the ceiling trusses. Eight canvases, 
forming a huge octagon eighty feet in length, 
formed the walls. Four of them held mural paint- 
ings by Mr. Rosse, 40 x 32 feet, with thousands 
of figures in rich and powerful color, while the 
remainder of the canvas was painted in a light 
sandstone color. Strings of silver beads flanked 
these paintings, while coupled lanterns stood in 
front of the other walls. These lanterns were 
really light pillars, sixty feet in height, with solid 
tops, and with bright yellow transparent stream- 
ers up and down. 

Along the base were friezes of dancing fig- 
ures designed by Leo Lentelli. The ceiling had 
bold floral ornaments on the central panels and 
geometrical yellow and black draperies in Vien- 
nese style joining the velarium with the walls. 

The side halls were treated with grey and 
gold streamers, hung like Japanese kakemonos, 
and laurel garlands, and had the same lamps in 
yellow and black as were used on the floor of the 
central hall, while all entrance galleries were in 
moonlight colors to form a foil for the warm 
color scheme in the room already described. 

We venture to predict that in future indus- 
trial shows the managers will get further and fur- 
ther away from the old style of background deco- 
ration. They will put the work of embellishing 
halls in which their shows are held in the hands 
of real artists and first-class decorators, rather 
than in the hands of carpenters equipped with 
hammers, nails, and yards of gaudily colored 
bunting. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 66.) 
tracts have been awarded for the erection of the 
Union Square Theater at Post and Powell streets. 
Bids are being invited for work on the Curran 
Theater, on Geary Street. The Royal Theater is 
to be redecorated, and several district houses are 
to be erected. 

The Furniture Exchange Building at How- 
ard and New Montgomery streets, San Francisco, 
is nearing completion, and will be occupied in 
June. This structure covers a ground area of 
160 x 140 feet, is eight stories in height, and rep- 
resents an expenditure of $700,000, making it the 
largest of its kind outside of Chicago. At a re- 
cent meeting of the retail furniture trade prom- 
ises of unqualified support were given tq manu- 
facturers’ agents in drapery and upholstery lines 
who would establish their headquarters there, and 
a number have arranged to do so. Among those 
who have already arranged for space are Charles 
S. Darling, now located at 233 Grant Avenue; 
S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co., 
Phelan Building; Norman Arter, representing E. 
C. Carter & Son, Phelan Building; C. E. Roesch, 





A clever drapery arrangement by Duncan Fraser for 
use with windows swinging inwards. 
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representing Stroheim & Romann, 239 Grant 
Avenue, and Irving Landes, who recently opened 
offices in the Phelan Building, and who is han- 
dling a number of lines. 

O’Connor, Moffat & Co., San Francisco, a 
pioneer dry-goods house, have again made ar- 
rangements for enlargements, and have taken 
over an adjoining nine-story building, which is 
now being remodeled for its use. The drapery 
department will be greatly enlarged as soon as 
the added space is available. 

The Old Mahogany Shop, conducted at 2239 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco, by R. Kugel, is 
branching out and has opened a store at 6000 Col- 
lege Avenue, Oakland. This firm has a guaran- 
tee policy that is regarded as being unique, offer- 
ing to exchange any article purchased from its 
regular stock at its original value, with the pro- 
vision that if it is marred a charge will be made 
for refinishing. 

Julius L. Meier, head of the Meier & Frank 
Co., Portland, Ore., has been chosen chairman 
of the Atlantic-Pacific Highways Electrical Ex- 
position, to be held in that city in 1925. 

Mitchell W. Nathan, of Charles P. Nathan 
& Sons, Sacramento, has returned from an Fast- 
tern trip made for the purpose of securing ideas 
to be incorporated in a new store that is to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire last November. 

G. F. Buck has opened an upholstering estab- 
lishment at 125 S. Friends Avenue, Whittier, 
Cal. 

The Rosslyn Gift Shop, conducted by Shorr 
& Sweet, 117 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, 
is now conducted by Sam Sweet, who has ac- 
quired the interests of his former partner. 

V. R. Scott has sold a half interest in the 
Peter Pan Gift Shop, 115 Southwestern Avenue, 
Los Angeles, to Mrs. Margaret E. Drought. 

Robert Jack has taken over the business of 
F. A. Taylor & Co., interior decorators, at 1818 
Harrison Street, Oakland. 

The finishing rooms of the Angeles Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co., at Los Angeles, were damaged by 
fire on March 18 to the extent of $150,000. 

The Fresno Rug Mfg. Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Fresno, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by J. R. H. Jacoby, H. A. Phillips and 
P. A. Nathan. 

Angel Bruno has filed a statement to indi- 
cate that he is in business at 1825 Fifth Street. 


. San Diego, Cal., as the Bon Ton Upholstery 


House. T. A. CHuRCH. 
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OBITUARY 





A. E BULKLEY. 

HE death of Archibald E. Bulkley, on March 

26 removes one of the old guards from the 
ranks of the New York upholstery and wall- 
paper importers. Mr. Bulkley had been located 
at 42 East Fourteenth Street for over thirty-five 
years, and did a business with the decorators in 
high-class fabrics and papers. He was sixty-one 
years of age and had been in failing health for 
some time, finally succumbing to an attack of 
pneumonia. The deceased never married, but 
lived with his three sisters at 258 President 
Street, Brooklyn, from where his funeral took 
place on March 29. Among those who attended 
the funeral ceremonies were a number of the 
older members of the trade. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 


Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. 


In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—A POSITION AS FOREMAN in a first- 
class, up-to-date upholstery and drapery workroom. 
Can furnish best of reference. Address “Reference,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SEVERAL SALESMEN by well-known 
drapery goods manufacturer to cover medium-sized 
towns in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, etc., also Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and the Dakotas,*etc. Good 
salary proposition to right men. Address “Well Known,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, well acquainted with furniture and de- 
partment store trade on Pacific Coast, wishes to con- 
nect with first-class drapery house. Applicant in New 
York at present. Address “Connection,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MANUFACTURER, PLUSHES AND VELOURS, 
wants experienced salesman who knows buyers in 
jobbing, retail and furniture manufacturing trades, to 
cover Central and Middle Western states. Write, stat- 
ing experience. Address “Confidential,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—MILL LINES for Pacific Coast; tapestry, 
velours, mohairs, gimps, upholstery trimmings. Can 
deliver the business. Address “Sekaem,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN who make small towns to 
carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods. Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS SALESMAN wanted; good 
opportunity for capable man. Address “Jobber,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR RENT—On Madison Avenue, above Fifty-ninth 
Street, N. Y., space for office and showroom to in- 
terior decorator. Good show-window. Rent reason- 
able. Address “Madison Avenue,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED, BY A Nottingham lace curtain mill, a sales- 
man for the Far West, also one for New York City. 
Particulars and references required. Strictly confiden- 
tial. Apply by letter only. Address “Far West,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN or upholstery mill line wanted on 
commission for Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washington, 
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Richmond, by mill agent well acquainted with upholstery 
buyers. Address “Pennsylvania,” care The Upholsterer. 
X—HUMBERT STEFF, LE THILLOT, VOSGES, 
FRANCE, manufacturer of hand-embroideries since 
1876, desires to become acquainted with large concerns 
to handle his product, consisting of table covers, runners 
and ovals, embroidered napkins, filet, cluny and venise 
laces, handkerchiefs of lace, and embroidered window 
curtains and coverlets of the same. 
SALESMAN to sell Summer curtains on commission 
basis in New York, Middle West, Pacific Coast and 
the South. Address “Summer Curtains,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN, 24, experienced in imported wall-papers, 
upholstery and decorative furnishing accessories, de- 
sires connection. Salary, commission, or both. Address 
“Furnishings,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Controlling interest in a well established 
wall-paper jobbing business. Clean stock and no lia- 
bilities. Address “X,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER 
of novelty curtain plant. State age, experience and 
salary required. Address “Competent,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Experienced man in_ high- 
grade decorating business. General utility man, sell- 
ing, estimating, etc.; twenty-five years’ experience with 
first-class concerns. Address “Utility,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted by New York jobber who live in Boston, Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, to sell in their local territories; com- 
mission basis. Address “Local,” care The Upholsterer. 








“The Upholsterer’ 
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Pingston, W. J., Co., 115 East 23d St. (Gramercy 2392)...... 20 
Powdrell & PEt. Boston (Stuyvesant 7830).............. 4 
eg age W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624)........ 32 
Ries, E., & Co., 110 Se BG, CORE FSSF) a6 scr ccvcccccons —— 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 3494)...... 42 
Saubiac, B., & Son, 245 7th Ave. (Watkins 6990)............00-- 20 
Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St. (Franklin 0561).......... 
Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway (Gramercy 1776)........... 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 140 5th Ave. (Watkins 8310) 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 2?d St. (Gramercy 4741)..........0005- 
Sturzenecger & bg rat 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522).......... 20 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 354 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq. 0370). ae 16 
Wilson, P. K., & Son, 132 Sth Ave. CUP OE DOD 5 cc ecccrdoccs 56d 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland............---eeeeeeeeees 40 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 West 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).. 53 
Woods, Jos. W., & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782)........ 24 
CRETONNES 
Barbe-McKenzie ee 5th Ave., B’wy, at 21st St. (Ash. 7363)..48-Insert 
Butterfield, Fred. & Co., Inc., 361 Broadway (Franklin 4389). 31 
Caro & Upright, San er 34 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Canal 4600)............. 2 
Darling & Co., Inc., John, 334 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq. 0911)........ 16 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8820)................ 43 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549).............- 50 
Field, Marshall, & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000).......... 19-25-33-44 
Goldstein, T., 106 East 19th St. (Stuyvesant 7674).............4-- ° 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave. (Madison Sauare 3046)...... 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 East 19th St. (Stuvvesant 8472) 0 
Tames & Co., T. M., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767)........ 14 
Johnson & Faulkner. N. Union Sq. (Stuvvesant 4850).......... 56d 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Ltd.. 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861)... 1! 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Int., 29 West 38th St. (Fitz Roy 3789)...... 21 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 West 23d St. (Gramercy 0507)...... 54 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157).............055 10 
Miller Bros., 121 East 24th St. (Madison Square 2477)......... 40 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 8972).......... 17 
Morton Sundovr Co., Inc., 13 Fast 22d St. (Gramercy 4295).... 29 
Rogers. Inc.. M. H.. 912 Broadwav (Stuyvesant 8840).........- 35 


Schneider’s Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyvesant 8818).. 28 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 5 West 37th St. (Fitz Roy 3485)...... 4 
Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St. (Franklin 0561)..............-. Cover 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 8980)...........- 56a 
Thorp, T. H. & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyvesant 6120).. 6 
Witcombe, MeGeachin & Co.. 20 West 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).. 53 
Woods, Jos. W., & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782)..........-- 24 


UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE AND WOOD TRIMMINGS 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn. (Mad. Sq. 8732) = 
Ci Saree. Ca. Cen... snc eecenepaean eh eweenb bene dee 


Tudd Co.. H. ¥.., 87 Chambers St. (Worth 3086)..........000e+- iI8 
Kroder, John. & Henrv Reubel Co.. 107 E. 17th St. (Stuyv. 0663). we 
Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterburv, Conn..........ccceccccceeeeers 7 
Peabody & Co., Henrv W.. 17 State St. (Bowling Green 7000).. “105 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., E.G: pis cudccosaness* 113 


United States Hdw. Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. (Astoria 3750). 118 


ART EMBROIDERIES AND APPLIQUES 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 3494)... : 


Tapanese Fan Co.. 141 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 8864)............-- 8 
Mansure, E. L., Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 1201).......-.- 3 
Saubiac. B., & Son. 245 7th Ave. (Watkins 6990).............5: 20 
Smith & Ramsey Embroiderv Co.. Philadelphia..............-+: 20 
Te Ee ge eS Ee reer ee 7 


